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Abstract 

Learner autonomy has been identified as a complicated capacity that potentially has a great impact on personal 
growth and achievement. Different mediated attributes associated with situational, psychological, cultural and 
political aspects of this construct have been developed and examined to facilitate the promotion of this 
educational goal. Taking this into account, this paper adopts socio-cultural perspective to localize the situation of 
EFL learning in higher education in Vietnam. Personal reflections and part of the data generated from a 
large-scale project are extracted to illustrate a dilemma of the context where learner autonomy can be either 
fostered or hindered deliberately within various community constraints. The paper finishes with a discussion on 
the implementation of local learner autonomy promoting practices and puts forward some directions for further 
research. 
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1. Introduction 

Learner autonomy has been claimed to be an ultimate goal of education for a long time (Benson, 2001, 2009; 
Waterhouse, 1990). Particularly in second language learning, the concept has been argued to be very complex 
(Little, 2003) and socially driven (Smith & Ushioda, 2009). Freedom, choice, and negotiation are often identified 
as crucial environment factors for learner autonomy development (e. g., Lamb, 2009; Raz, 1986; Sinclair, 2009). 
Meanwhile, in the context of education in Vietnam generally, students are often described to be passive in class 
and familiar with rote learning. Teachers are used to dictating the class and do not give students enough 
opportunities to express themselves. Therefore, this study is to explore possible situational constraints that 
produce conflicts with the prerequisite notional conditions for learner autonomy. It then proposes suggestions for 
fostering learner autonomy in the local context to achieve part of the national curriculum objectives and meet the 
labor market requirements. 

2. Conceptualizing Learner Autonomy 

Driven by the concept of freedom and autonomy in philosophy, the Council of Europe’s Modern Languages 
Project initiated the construct of learner autonomy in the early 1980s. It was defined as “the ability to take charge 
of one’s own learning” (Holec, 1981, p. 3), and this becomes the most cited definition in the literature of the 
field (Benson, 2009). Later, “ability” and “take charge of’ have often been replaced by “capacity” and “take 
responsibility for” respectively. These word substitutions seem to be a matter of linguistics purely, and the 
semantic aspects of the construct remain unchanged. This ability was further explained not to be “inborn but 
must be acquired” mostly by formal education practices (Flolec, 1981, p. 3). As educational ideology and 
philosophy have been interpreted differently, depending on particular social and political situations, learner 
autonomy has also been understood and translated into practice in various ways. 

Psychological perspective (Benson, 2006) often considers learner autonomy as a capacity, consisting of two 
cyclically interrelated elements, namely “behavioral” and “(meta) cognitive” (Horvath, 2005; Rivers, 2001). 
These two elements allow individuals to initiate, monitor, and regularly evaluate their learning processes (Little, 
1990, 2003) with clear objectives and goals set in advance (Purdie, Hattie, & Douglas, 1996; Schunk & 
Zimmerman, 1994). Learner autonomy is also manifested by learners’ critical reflections on the course they are 
involved in and their requests for significant changes (Rivers, 2001). 

Technical perspective (Benson, 2006) views learner autonomy as a “situation” where learners are completely 
responsible for the performance of their learning activities (Dickinson, 1987). It is a resource rich environment 
that allows one to select what, when and how to learn to achieve their targets (Oxford, 2003; Pennycook, 1997). 
Most of the studies adopting this perspective have been conducted in self-access learning centers (SLCs), and 
they have indicated that authentic materials and personalized learning activities can foster learner autonomy (e. 
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g., Brandon, 2003; Riley & Zoppis, 1985). Therefore, these studies have paid significant attention to the 
preparation and organization of learning activities as well as technical supports and consultation services 
provided in each learning environment. 

Sociocultural perspective (Benson, 2006; Oxford, 2003) construes learner autonomy as a socially-shaped 
variable (Smith & Ushioda, 2009) which is constructed during one’s negotiation with his/her living environment. 
Being a member of a community, any individual needs to deal with different matters, people, and relationships 
on a daily basis; and learner autonomy is acquired during the execution of these processes. This argument 
acknowledges impacts of both personal and situational attributes to the formation and development of learner 
autonomy. As a result, research adopting this perspective often provides learners with more contextual choices, 
dialogic negotiation, interactive activities and critical reflection as autonomy promoting practices (e. g., Little, 
2009; Miller, 2009; Sinclair, 2009). 

As presented above, the historic development of learner autonomy in language learning has received diversified 
interpretations (Toohey, 2007), and that should be what to be expected, especially for such a “susceptible” 
construct (Smith, 2003) to be localized properly. Nevertheless, it has been reported to increase learning 
engagement (Dam, 1990; Little, 1991; Miller, Hopkins, & Tsang, 2005), motivation, and knowledge retention 
(Bachman, 1964; Dickinson, 1987; Ellis, 1994; Gardner & MacIntyre, 1991; Holec, 1987; Rivers, 2001). 
Therefore, examining a particular situation socially and culturally to extract the locally-valued attributes of 
learner autonomy is prerequisite for designing learner autonomy promoting practices. 

3. Facilitating Factors for Learner Autonomy and the Context of Vietnamese EFL Education 
3. 1. Constructing an Analytical Framework 

Provided with different perspectives on learner autonomy, this section attempts to draw a connection among 
them, linking them altogether to produce a comprehensive framework. Employing Vygotsky’s notions of 
socio-cultural theory (Lantolf, 2000; Lantolf & Thorne, 2006) and community of practice (Lave & Wenger, 1991; 
Wenger, 1999; Wenger, McDermott, & Snyder, 2002), the section locates learners into a local environment 
whose identities, resources, and practices shape their learner autonomy (Toohey, 2007). Psychological attributes 
of learner autonomy are basically generated from one’s access to and interaction with the desires and ideologies 
of the local community. Meanwhile, technical attributes are generally mediated by the local resources. Therefore, 
the exercise of learner autonomy is internally produced after one’s multi-directional negotiations with his/her 
community enablements and constraints. These are illustrated in Figure 1. 

Interactions and negotiations of an individual with his/her community can be one-on-one, immersion or 
delegations (Wenger, 1999), depending on his/her position in a particular activity. The level of one’s 
engagement in a situation also reflects both his/her personal characteristics, constraints, and enablements created 
by that contemporary context. In another word, moving one’s position from a peripheral member to an insider, 
from a passive to an active participant, and from a spontaneous to a controlling learner in a community requires a 
number of facilitative factors and practices from the surroundings. Therefore, learner autonomy is a 
socially-bound capacity and its development needs to be addressed in relation to other associated variables in the 
context. 

This framework also helps reduce the probability of individualistic perspective on learner autonomy which has 
been sometimes discussed in the literature (e. g., Pemberton, Toogood, & Barfield, 2009). On the one hand, the 
framework acknowledges the importance of personal attributes and independent internalization. On the other 
hand, it values external contributions from the environment. Therefore, the highest level of learner autonomy 
should be still described via dialogic negotiations and interactions with the immediate situation. It should not be 
indicated as an ability to work alone only. Adopting this framework, the following section addresses its three 
core elements in the studied context. 

3. 2. Analyzing the Local Situation 
3.2. 1. Resources 

Most of Vietnamese undergraduate students, majoring in English as a Foreign Language (EFL), often have 
access to limited material resources at school. In an individual interview within this project, an EFL student in 
the second semester in a reasonably large university in the south of Vietnam indicated that he did not know if the 
school/faculty had a computer lab or a similar place for studying purposes. The same response was also given by 
another student who had been in the EFL program for two years. Students often have to purchase reference 
books, English magazines, and other materials by themselves because they cannot get them from the school 
library, or the library materials do not appeal to them. 

The opportunity for internet access, out of the class time, of course, is not equal to every student. While it is very 
easy for many of them who have home computers with broadband connection, it becomes difficult for many 
others who come from the country and stay in the dormitory. As there is not enough physical space for desktop 
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settings in the dormitory rooms and affording a laptop seems infeasible, most of these students end up with either 
using the internet cafe services or avoiding using it. A student reported that he went online once or twice a week 
for around an hour each. Another one said that she did not know what blog or social network was although she 
knew that many of her friends used it. 

3. 2. 2. Practices 

Being strongly considered part of the Eastern culture, the popular philosophy of educational practices in Vietnam 
is more associated with absorbing and memorizing than experimenting and producing knowledge. Although a lot 
of investments and efforts (e. g., MOET, 2008; World Bank, 2006) have been made to improve the perspectives 
of local learners, teachers and stakeholders on learning, classroom practices and students’ learning activities 
have not been identified to change much. Communicative language teaching method and student-centered 
approach in second language training have not consistently been reported to be effective, given various 
situational problems such as big-size class, rigorous test-oriented system, and heavy learning workload. 
Therefore, several teaching practices derived from these “new” methods have not been widely accepted or 
appropriately implemented. 

In addition, with the adoption of the centralized mechanism, the national education system prescribes almost all 
of school operation practices. Both managerial and academic activities such as student recruitment processes, 
training contents, and testing schemes are monitored. Traditionally, lecturers were not encouraged to diversify 
their class activities and lead class discussions beyond the textbook scope. Although the system has been more 
open recently, providing the faculty with opportunities to design part of their own courses in line with the 
guidelines provided by the educational authority, the course contents are still found unsuitable for students (H. T. 
Pham & Ngo, 2008). Some lecturers have attempted to take risk, changing the contents of some parts or even the 
whole lesson to facilitate students’ learning although they may never officially declare that. Consequently, 
students have been indicated to fail to obtain the program objectives (for more details, see Hoang, 2008; P. 
Nguyen, 2008; Thanh, 2008). 

3. 2. 3. Persons 

Vietnamese students have been traditionally associated with hard-working, and EFL students are not exceptions. 
In addition, EFL students are often said to be more open than those in other majors because of reading and 
discussing about the language whose culture is seen to be more relaxing than their own. In other words, they are 
not totally passive learners, and their identity change may have been promoted through learning activities. Many 
of them are supposed to be rooted in traditional rote learning methods, but that cannot always stop them from 
being active and striving for managing their learning processes more effectively. A student who went online only 
once or twice a week said that he read books and tried the practice tests in there. Meanwhile, some of his peers 
reported that they came to Google or other English learning sites for materials. 

EFL students nowadays are also perceived to be active by their lecturers. Traditionally, teachers and lecturers 
alike expected their students to be quiet, listen attentively to the lecture during class time, and take part in drills 
when asked to; however, EFL lecturers nowadays agree to give their students more opportunities to deal with the 
language practically. Interactions between students have been more frequently seen in EFL classes. Group 
presentations and project work have also been employed here and there. More importantly, students are expected 
to invest time and energy apart from class, and lecturers attempt to shift away from their authoritarian role as 
indicated by an EFL lecturer who said: 

“[... Outside of the class,] I communicate with students mainly via email and Facebook. Email is basically used 
for academic purposes such as sending files and assignments [...] It can also be served as an evidence of the 
transaction. Facebook is often used for spreading general information such as extra-curriculum activities, 
internship alerts, and scholarship news [...] thanks to its speeding propagation over the network. ” 

Lecturer MP 

These show that EFL students’ out-of-class activities are also related to school if the lecturers attempt to 
maintain that connection. 

4. Discussion 

Coordinating attributes from the three dimensions of the framework effectively plays a significant role in 
promoting learner autonomy. In a situation of limited resource options at a school library as such, some students 
opt to internet resources while others have to end up with no reference materials or those that are not of their 
interest. In addition, if their teachers’ class activities require work beyond the materials available to them, they 
may be suffered from frustration. Therefore, the lecturers should, for example, facilitate and students should be 
informed of attempts to collect and use materials collaboratively to resolve the problem. The lecturers should 
also adjust their lectures and course materials to help students take advantage of the resources currently available 
to them more efficiently. To implement these suggested plans properly, the lecturers will need to include 
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students’ voice and involvement in their action. However, if they choose not to modify their course requirements 
to suit the resources possibly available for students, the opportunity for monitoring learning processes, for 
example, becomes limited, and learner autonomy can be probably hindered. 

While it is difficult for lecturers to negotiate with the educational authorities, negotiation with students is in 
lecturers’ power. A student can become passive if he/she is framed in a locally so-called well-disciplined 
environment; however, he/she can become active and more involved in a learning process if he/she is adequately 
encouraged to participate in. It of course takes time for these explicitly dialogic negotiations and interactive 
activities to demonstrate effects in teaching and learning practices, especially when both students and teachers in 
the local context need to change some of their traditional learning routines and perspective on learning 
philosophy. Therefore, the lecturers should be able to determine their students’ level of learner autonomy and 
have an appropriate course design to facilitate their engagement. Once students are able to modify their learning 
habits and move through their zone of proximal development (Lantolf & Thorne, 2006), their learner autonomy 
capacity will be acquired and gradually enhanced. 

To understand students’ level of learner autonomy and provide suitable facilitations, the lectures need to take 
into account of the local socio-cultural characteristics. For example, people at these students’ age in the local 
community are generally given limited choices in their daily life because they are believed not to be mature 
enough to control their behaviors. They are also expected to learn the knowledge from their teachers and take it 
as the only one correct source. Therefore, if too many options are suddenly given to them in a course, they may 
become confused and find it difficult to deal with. They may also find the course uninteresting because they are 
asked to look for and do with different knowledge resources while they are only familiar with learning from their 
teachers. As a result, they may not benefit much from the course. 

Although learner autonomy is constructed, nurtured, and developed during one’s interactions with the 
environment, it is a personal ability which is produced and performed by each individual in a certain context. 
One can exercise his/her learner autonomy at a high level in this context does not necessarily have to achieve the 
same level in other contexts. Similarly, the same situational facilitative attributes may have dissimilar effects on 
the development of learner autonomy of different members in that immediate context. Therefore, 
autonomy-promoting teaching practices need to provide learners wider opportunities for negotiations and 
choices to help them find their own learning path. This metacognitive process of interpreting and internalizing 
social attributes also needs to be nurtured and monitored properly. 

5. Conclusion 

Employing the socio-cultural theory lenses, the paper has discussed some advantages and disadvantages of 
learner autonomy promotion in Vietnamese EFL education and suggestions for its implementation. While it does 
not attempt to investigate a particular case, it addresses most of the typical issues associated with the facilitation 
of this construct in the local context. Further research needs to examine and document the local students’ 
perceptions of learner autonomy attributes and their manifestation at both immediate and general level in the 
local context. That will help inform teachers, policy makers, and stakeholders of feasible and workable practices. 
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Figure 1. Socio-cultural perspective on the capacity of learner autonomy (adapted from Toohey, 2007, p. 233) 
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